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HE increasing realization of the im- 

portance of children’s reading and the 

ownership of books in the family circle 
is closely related to the movement for better 
homes which has extended to almost every 
community of every state during the past few 
vears. The home and the child are inseparably 
linked together, and any campaign for the bet- 
terment of the home necessarily includes the 
welfare of the child. 

A casual survey of the beautiful books now 
offered by any bookseller, or available at 
any public library, will show how far we have 
zone in the making of books in the past decade 
in the matter of paper, pictorial features, type 
and binding; it will also reveal how much 
we have learned in ten years of the needs and 
tastes of the child. 

Books for children are no longer medicinal. 
We recall with distaste the bitter pellets of 
Colonial days contained, with no effort to dis- 
guise them, in the pious saying of dying 
children; we remember with scarcely less re- 
pugnance the sugar-coated pills of the Sunday 
School era, where boys and girls of preco- 
cious intelligence and superhuman virtues 
saved their families from financial distress 
and moral ruin and were rewarded by striking 
material success and the approval of an‘ad- 
miring community. We do not have Sunday 
School libraries any more; we believe that 
any wholesome well-written book is ethical. 


The story that is labeled has gone the way 
of the tricycle and hair-switch into oblivion. 
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The Sunday School era of juvenile liter- 
ature was succeeded by a period of innocuous 
mediocrity. Authors who failed to make good 
in more sustained and serious efforts tried 
their hands at books for children, and, from 
the standpoint of royalties, often succeeded 
fairly well. The result, from an artistic stand- 
point may be judged by the interminable series 
stories, carefully segregated as to sex, school- 
girl stories for girls and adventure tales for 
boys. An occasional genius appeared whose 
work was neither masculine nor feminine but 
largely human. Such work is as popular to- 
day as when first published. Alice in Wonder- 
land, Rackety-Packety House and Under the 
Lilacs never go out of date. They belong to 
the enchanted kingdom of childhood where 
there are no clocks or calendars. 

We no longer try to administer moral pre- 
cepts through books either to children or 
adults. We no longer believe that any person 
with a fair knowledge of the king’s English 
and a typewriter can write successful stories 
for children. We know now that it requires 
a very deep experience of life, an under- 
standing heart, and a great humility of spirit 
to interpret life in terms of the child. The 
slightest trace of insincerity will never get past 
still able to 
garden. 


the clear eyes of those who are 
see fairies at the bottom of the 

But while books have become increasingly 
beautiful and inexpensive, many apparently 
good reasons are offered for the poverty of 
home libraries. Books are always available at 
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the public library and the children all have 
cards. We have become so migratory and 
books are heavy to move. Flats are smaller 
and books take up so much room. Really, 
the children have so much required reading 
at school, and so little time at home that it 
is scarcely wise to tie up any money in books. 
All these familiar arguments against owner- 
ship of books contain in themselves a con- 
fession of the great need of the American 
home for some unifying influence, something 
that will help to preserve the individuality 
of the home in spite of the disintegrating 
forces of frequent migrations, cramped con- 
ditions, and lack of leisure. To read, enjoy, 
and discuss books in the family group is a 
far greater bond of goodfellowship than the 
mere act of eating at the same table. The 
books which are owned, thumbed, marked, left 
open on the grass or under the bed, read with 
zest year after year, are the ones which will 
be remembered with joy when titles of bor- 
rowed volumes are forgotten. 

The public library, excellent benefactor 
that it is, and the public school, with its care- 
fully graded requirements in reading, do not 
and cannot relieve the home of responsibility 
_in regard to children’s reading. Many a child 
has absorbed real taste and discrimination 
from an atmosphere of books before he came 
into contact with either school or library, and 
the home must continue to furnish the basis of 
appreciation upon which the school and the 
library build. Educators tell us that entrance 
examinations at college reveal an alarming 
ignorance of classical allusions, including 
Bible references, in the present generation. 
The lack is not in the high school preparation 
but in the failure of the home to furnish the 
atmosphere of broad culture. When good 
books were available in the precious home 
library, children knew them well. Now with 
many volumes available for the asking and 
practically none read aloud in the family 
circle, surety of knowledge has vanished. 

The average home should own more books, 
not choice sets carefully enclosed in glass 
cases, but livable, lovable companions. Books 
should have a definite place in the family 
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budget, coming pretty closely after food, hous- 
ing and clothes, and preceding other forms of 
recreation. Their pleasure is enduring. If 
chosen wisely they will continue to yield a 
dollar’s worth of satisfaction for each dollar 
invested, year after year, as long as the bind- 
ing lasts. 

Books will do much to bring serenity and 
repose into our crowded lives; they will bring 
goodfellowship into family relations, they 
will transform the daily round of common- 
place duties with the realization of the signifi- 
cance of it all; they will open up a spiritual 
vista. By the aid of books we may visit the 
ports of a thousand romances or explore the 
dead mountains of the moon, at will. For 
sheer joyous escape the modern travel tale sat- 
isfies the demands of the most curious imagi- 
nation. Fiction was once considered a romantic 
escape from the realties of the world. Modern 
fiction is more often a discipline than an es- 
cape, it challenges the reader to think out the 
problems presented for himself and to build 
his own philosophy of life. Biography is an 
interpretation of human experience. We like 
to know how the great ones of earth have met 
the problems of daily life, to find the secret 
of their successful adventure, and we are grat- 
ified when we learn that they were often per- 
plexed, made mistakes, and were sometimes 
foolish or vain—‘even as you and I.” It 
takes away a little from the inferiority com- 
plex which we are apt to feel in the presence 
of the great. Modern biography caters to this 
self-love, it makes our heroes very human. 

Books reveal to us the possibilities of the 
language which is our inheritance, the wit 
that flashes like summer lightning, illumining 
the dark places of the mind, the logic that 
leads us from fact to fact, in the radiance of 
words fitly spoken. 

The average home needs more knowledge of 
good poetry; familiar, intimate knowledge. 
We used to speak of knowing poetry “by 
heart” and that is still the best way to know 
any bit of literature. One of the joys of which 
anthologies have robbed us is that of pasting 
favorite poems in a discarded ledger. The 
oldtime scrapbook with its stiff and yellow 














pages has followed the wax wreath and hair- 
chain into the limbo of forgotten things, but 
the scrapbook served a very definite purpose 
in its day and generation. The very act of 
clipping and pasting a bit of verse set it 
apart forever as one’s own. There are a few 
lovers of literature today who find a sort of 
substitute in the typed pages of the loose-leaf 
notebook, but the practice of preserving “gems 
of thought” is considered a bit Victorian. 
What are we using to replace the lofty pas- 
sages of Scripture and the imagery of the poets 
in the 

If books are to do all that we expect of them, 
they cannot be selected from the list of best- 
sellers or marked down titles of the depart- 
Cut-and-dried 
lists are only guide-posts to main traveled 
roads. The home library should reflect the 
taste of those who use it, it can never be 
standardized. 


subconscious mind of the modern 


ment store bargain counters. 


The average home thinks too exclusively of 
hooks in relation to the child. The need of 
the children is primary, of course, but the 
home without growing children should not 
be without the influence of books. Workers 
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in adult education are not so much concerned 
with those who cannot read as with those 
who can read and show so little taste and 
discrimination. The greatest need of the 
great middle class of America is independent 
thinking. Men who are shrewd enough in 
business matters will accept the headlines of 
partisan newspapers as gospel truth on the 
child-labor situation. Women who will not 
take their grocer’s say-so on a brand of corn, 
accept second-hand opinions upon life and 
art from the confidential corner of a mail- 
order magazine. How shall thought be stimu- 
lated and interest in impersonal topics be 
awakened? The home is the unit from which 
we must work. Can the process of independ- 
ent thinking be popularized? It is worth 
trying. Systematic reading courses will help, 
and books, wisely chosen, will help. We shall 
not go far astray in our choice of books if we 
keep in mind that their chief mission is to 
interpret for us the great human adventure to 
which we are all committed. It is not the 
painful piling of fact upon fact which makes 
for wisdom but the understanding which comes 
from the examined life. Books are “a voice 
from within, not a fact from without.” 





“Reading is a co-partnership. What we receive from it is in the nature of dividends 


on a joint investment.”—Kerfoot, “How to Read.” 


ONE WINTER’S NIGHT 
A PLAY FOR CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 





ELIZA WOOD 


Louis Kossuth Junior High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio 





Cast of Characters. 
BiLL—a boy of fourteen 
SPIRIT OF READING 
Jim—a small boy 
ANDREW 
MARION 
Doris 
ALICE 
LIBRARIAN 
THREE GIRLS 
THREE Boys 
Rosin Hoop 
HANs BRINKER 
COLONEL’s OperRA CLOAK 
PRINCE 
PAUPER 
Lorna Doone 
Jim HAWKINs 
BIL_y Bones 
KATRINKA 
POLLy 
BETTY 
UNcas 


a tall girl 


for library scene-—more 


children may be used 


SCENE I. 

A living room, with fireplace at right. 
Heavy curtains at rear to suggest wall. Radio 
set at left. Table with books, magazines and 
news papers, at right. 

Enter Bill noisily at left—iosses cap and 
coat upon a small chair near fireplace. 
Bitt: Saturday night and nothing to do. 

No fun, nowhere to go, and I had planned to 

have such a good time this week-end. I 

promised Jack that I would go to the show 

with him tonight, but, oh, what a night it is! 

Such a storm. Br-r-r how cold it is outside! 

No show for me. 

It just seems as if a fellow can’t have 
any fun anymore. Such weather! Can’t 
even enjoy my radio—too much static. 
There’s something else wrong with it, but 


I can’t find the trouble. Can’t even go to 
the show. Bah! Oh, well, I might as well 
read today’s Plain Dealer. (Picks up news- 
paper from table.) 1 hate reading, though. 
(Turns pages restlessly.) News, sports, ad- 
vertisements, society, (looking at each sec- 
tion for a moment) what is this? Oh, the 
Book Page.—Oh pshaw! What is it but 
a page about authors and their latest books. 
Books? (Scornfully.) What good are they? 
(Picks up a school book from table.) This 
is what my English teacher said Words- 
worth wrote, “Books are yours within 
whose silent chambers treasure lies _pre- 
served from age to age. These hoards of 
truth you can unlock at will.” 

If I could have my way there would 
be no books, no papers. What good have 
they done anyone? Have I ever made a 
penny by reading them? No, it doesn’t 
make me any richer to read them as far as 
Bah! All a humbug. (Yawn- 
ing.) If only something exciting would hap- 
pen. 


I can see. 


(A succession of knocks is heard from 
door, out of sight at left of stage.) 

BILL: (Jumping up and starting toward door.) 
My goodness! What's that? 

(The door is thrown open. Enter the Spirit 
of Reading.) 
Well—who are you? 

Spirit: I believe you have met me before, but 
you have never grown to know me very 
well. I have been told about you. 
to show you something. 

BILL: 


I want 


Show me something ? 


Spirit: Yes. There are many boys like you, 
and girls, too, who have never known the 
joy of reading books; but there are many 
others who do, and I want you to see some 
of them. 
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Bit: You are wasting your time if you think 
you can make me like to read. It’s no use 
trying. 

Spirit: It is plain to see that you think reading 
is a difficult task. Yet to those who love it. 

(Thinks 

Do you like to play 


it is one of the great joys of life. 
for a moment.) 
baseball ? 

BiLL: (With interest.) Vl say I do. 

Spirit: Did you know that Stanley Harris 
has written a book telling how the champ- 
ionship came to Washington in 1924? 

Bit: That’s the stuff I like. What’s the name 
of the book? 

Spirit: “Playing the Game,” and you'll find 
other books of that sort in your library. 
Not everyone is interested in baseball, but 
books have been written for almost every 
hobby people have. Some people like to 

travel by books to lands across the sea. 

Others want to be carried back to the days 

when men thought the world was flat, or to 

the times before history. (Turns toward 
radio) | see that your radio is not work- 
ing properly. Had you thought of getting 
assistance from 
books? 

Bit: That’s so, I think it needs some adjust- 
ing, and a book might help me. 
Vil 

SPIRIT: 


some of the new radio 


I guess 


(Interrupting) Perhaps you would 
like to go on a little visit with me. I am on 
my way to the library. We might be able 
to learn something there about your radio, 
(Laughing)—and you may come to know 
me better! 


Curtain 


SCENE II. 


The same as scene one, but with curtains at 
center rear drawn apart, revealing a chil- 
dren’s library. A librarian, sitting at a 
table, is seen charging books.—Children 
are in line, having books charged or looking 

at books on shelves. Other children are 
milling around, talking about books and 
reading. Posters decorate the wall, among 
them one containing a typewritten or very 
legible letter from Mr. A. Book. (See page 

228) Spirit of Reading and Bill are seen 


‘BILL: 
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standing at the left in the living room, 
watching the scene beyond. 

Spirit: Do you know this place? 

Know it? Of course I know it. It’s 
our library at school. Don’t those boys 
and girls seem anxious to find the books 
they want? 

SpirIT: Listen to what they are saying. They 
won't notice us. 

(Bill and the Spirit move nearer.) 
(Children in line talk.) 

Jim: I want Little Black Sambo, and I can’t 
find it. It’s never here. 

ANDREW: When you are older, you'll like the 
Story of Dr. Dolittle. You know, the one 
about the animal doctor. 

Marion: I’ve read everyone of the Dr. Do- 
little stories. 
more. 

Doris: Did you ever read that funny book 
about the Peterkin family, which was al- 
ways doing the most foolish things? The 
Peterkin Papers, I believe they call it. There 
was one story in it that told how they cut 
a hole in the ceiling of their parlor because 
the Christmas tree was too high for the 
room. Ha! Ha! 

Marion: Cut a hole in the ceiling. Ha! Ha! 
(The other children laugh with her.) 

ANDREW: The teacher has been reading us a 
wonderful story about knights. You know, 
Alex (to a boy farther back) Men of Iron. 
I’m taking Otto of the Silver Hand, now. 
I tried to get a book on armor, but some- 
body took it ahead of me. It must have 
been fun to live in those days. 

Doris: (Ahead in the line—looking back.) 
Not for girls. They weren’t even taught to 
read then. 
time! 


Auice: At last I have found Robin Hollow. 


I wish there were a dozen 


They had to sew most of the 


I’ve come to the library every day for two 


weeks just for it. I love stories about girls 
of today. Don’t you, Grace? 
(She and Grace go off arm in arm, looking 
at the book.) 
(All the other children, except Alex, have 
gone.) 

ALEX: (Last in the line—to librarian.) Do 
you think Ill like this Sard Harker? It 
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looks rather long, but maybe it is interest- 
ing. (Doubtfully.) 

LIBRARIAN: It is perfectly thrilling. I ad- 
vise you not to begin it late in the evening 
or you won't go to bed at all. You will 
have a wonderful time reading it. 

ALex: Good-night. (He goes out.) 

LIBRARIAN: Good-night, Alex. 

(Librarian glances around room—covers 
desk, and as lights go out, leaves the li- 
brary.) 

BILL: I seem to be missing something, but 
I’m not sure what. Perhaps there is a lot 
to books after all. I wonder if 

Spirit: I really thing you are losing a great 
deal by not reading, both in enjoyment and 
learning. The sooner you become ac- 
quainted with books the happier and wiser 
you will be. 

Birt: But I’m pretty old to begin; I never 
read much when I was little. 

SPIRIT: Don’t you know that 
where the love of reading is concerned, 
you are never too old to learn. Let’s go 
into the library now that all have gone and 
see for ourselves. 

BiLL: I would like to look around. 
enter the room and browse around.) 

BILL: (Noticing poster on wall.) Look at 
this funny sign.” (Reading aloud.) It's a 
letter from Mr. A. Book. 

My dear children: 
I have a few words to say to you regard- 
ing my care. 


Nonsense! 


(They 


There are several indignities 
to which you have subjected me, and be- 
cause they frequently cause me embarrass- 
ment and pain, | have come before you 
today to plead that you will be more con- 
siderate of me in the future. 

In the first place, let me remind you 
that I appreciate rain only when I am in- 
doors. Why, my dear children, do you 


know that rain weakens me physically? It 
so effects my rheumatism that I often lose 
my shape. 


In the second place I am very 
fond of my coat, and would rather not re- 
move it; please don’t take me so close to 
a fire that I am forced to do so. Thought 
is my food and I do not care for the 
crumbs you so often leave in my insides. 
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In fact, they frequently give me indigestion, 
and cause my skin to break out with a kind 
of measles known as “Grease spots.” I 
pride myself on being a dry book; so I 
beg you do not share your drinks with me. 
As you have heard before, broken backs 
are not in the least comfortable; please do 
not strain mine by placing me upon my face, 
nor seeking to reinforce my spine with a 
pencil, 

Hoping that you will follow my wishes 
very carefully in these matters, | beg to 
remain, 

Yours for good stories, 
(Signed) A. Book * 
BILL: Well, even if I haven’t read books much, 
at least | haven’t abused them, and I would- 
n't treat them that way. 
Spirit: Fine—but wouldn't you like to see 
what are in some of these books? 


Curtain 


SCENE I11. 

Setting same as Scene Il. The library is 
revealed filled with characters from books. 
standing about silently. They should be 
grouped so that their costumes are visible. 
to make identification by the audience easy. 
Each character steps forward as he is in- 
troduced. 

Spirit: Look about, Bill, and tell me whether 
you remember any of these people. 

Bit: (Shaking his head) | don’t believe | 
know a single one.—Oh yes | do.—That 
fellow in green (Robin Hood steps forward) 
is one person I know.—I read the Merry 
Adventures of Robin Hood, and I recognize 
Robin Hood. 

Spirit: Are there no other friends of yours 
here? 

Bitt: Could that boy be Hans Brinker? 
(Hans comes forward) 1 read about him 
once for a book review. 

Spirit: Are these two all you know? 

BiLL: Yes. 

Spirit: I scarcely know how to begin to in- 
troduce these people to you. Everyone of 

them has stepped out of a fascinating book 

just for you. I think it would be a good 


* Letter written by pupil in Minneapolis Public Schools 
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idea to let one of them tell of the others. 
I'll call the Colonel’s Opera Cloak. 

C. O. C.: (Coming forward and acknowledg- 
ing the introduction) I am very glad to 
meet you, Bill. I hope that in your life 
you may have as many interesting things 
happen to you as have happened to me. I 
saved a whole family from poverty, brought 
about a love affair after rescuing the hero- 
ine from a villain, and in other ways helped 
to make an exciting story. 

Bit: I never heard of a cape, outside of a 
fairy tale, that could do things like that. 

C. O. C.: (Laughing) Mark Twain did even 
queerer things. He wrote the Prince and 
the Pauper, a good story about two boys 
who looked so much alike that, although 
one was a prince and the other a poor little 
street boy, they exchanged places. They 
then had a hard time getting back again. 
(The prince and the pauper step forward 
and bow, the prince very graciously.) 

Bit: Each one liked his own home best, 
after all, I guess. 

Sririt: (To C. O. C.) Tell him about Lorna 
Doone. She is the girl in the beautiful old- 
time costume, for she lived in England more 
than a hundred years ago. (Lorna curtsies 





















































gracefully.) The adventures Lorna had are 





more exciting than girls have in any other 
book I know. 

C. O. C.: My career seems tame beside hers. 
She was kidnapped when a child by a band 
of robbers named Doone, and grew up in 























their midst, to be rescued by a farmer lad, 
John Ridd, who had discovered her and 
fallen in love with her. They were to be 
married, but as they stood at the altar, she 
was shot down by the leader of the Doone’s. 

biti: Don’t tell me any more—I want to read 
that myself. I wish I had it here now. 

Spirit: It is growing late and these people 
will soon have to go. Aren’t you curious 
about those pirates over there? 
























































Birt: I have been trying to figure out.who 
they are. 




















as all these others? (Bill nods his head.) 
C. O. C.: The younger boy is Jim Hawkins, 
cabin boy on the treasure hunt. That old 























Spirit: Did you miss Treasure Island as well 
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seaman is Billy Bones, in whose chest was 
found the papers that told of the treasure 
island. . . A fine pirate story! 


Bit_: Who are those girls over there? Of 


course, even when | begin to read, I shall 
not want to read girls’ stories—although 
Lorna Doone ought to be good—but | 
wonder who they are. 


.0.C.: The girl in Russian costumes is Ka- 


trinka, who won, by her dancing, a pardon 
from the Czar for her exiled mother and 
father. That girl in the funny clothes is 
Polly. Even though she doesn’t dress in the 
latest styles, everyone loves her for her 
sweet disposition and kindness, and espe- 


‘cially for the way she treated Tom. Still, 


they call her an old-fashioned girl. 


Bit: Her dress is queer, but she looks pretty 


nice. 


Spirit: Don’t forget poor Betty. Just when 


she was ready to go to college her mother 
became an invalid, and Betty had to give 
up her long dreamed of college career, 
and had to bide-at-home. However, she 
won a wonderful reward that made up for 
all she lost. 


Bit: Thank you both, but haven’t you for- 


gotten one—that Indian who stands so 
straight and tall over there. 


» O. C.: (Softly) The noble Indian! That 


is Uncas, the last of the Mohican tribe, who 
ended the Mohican line by giving his life in 
a vain attempt to save an English maiden. 
His story is one of the most stirring that 
has ever been written about the Indians. 
(Uncas continues standing rigid.) (C. O. C. 
returns to her place.) 

(All the characters gather in the center of 
the library. Spirit and Bill slip out and 
stand at one side of the living room. Spirit 
has hand on boy’s shoulder. Lights grow 
dim.) 


BiLtL: How real they all seem! (Softly.) 


Curtain 
SCENE IV 
The inner curtains are drawn and the setting 
is again Bill’s sitting room. 


Bit: I never realized before how many inter- 


esting people lived in the library. Why, they 











































have been there for years and I never 

knew it. No more dull evenings for me. 

If it’s too cold or too rainy to go 

to the library, I can bring these people 

home with me. I can sit in a comfortable 
chair near a big fire and read. I'll certainly 
try it soon. 

Spirit: Then my service to you is completed. 
Just remember that the boy or girl whose 
interest lies in the greatest number of things 
stands the best chance of obtaining hap- 
piness in life. If you can add a love of 
reading to your enjoyment of the movies, 
the radio, games and sports, then the future 
looks most delightful for you. 

BILL: (Bursting into a laugh.) What a joke on 
me! I went with you to find out what ailed 
my radio. Then I became so much interest- 
ed in the library and the people out of the 
books, that I forgot to look for a radio 
book. But you have given me a good idea. 
I shall go up to the library for help, soon, 
and perhaps I'll find a friend or two from 
tonight there. 

Spirit: (Smiling happily and moving toward 
door.) Then farewell once more 
and good-bye. (She vanishes.) 

BILL: (Picking up a book.) What do I care 

(Hums “It’s al- 

ways fair weather when good fellows get to- 

gether,” and settles comfortably in a chair 
and begins to read.) 


about the weather now! 


Curtain 


Books from which Characters are Drawn 


Alcott An Old-Fashioned Girl 
Blackmore Lorna Doone 
Brush Colonel’s Opera Cloak 


Cooper Last of the Mohicans 
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Dix 
Dodge 
Haskell 
Stevenson 
Twain 


Betty-Bide-At-Home 
Hans Brinker 
Katrinka 

Treasure Island 

Prince and the Pauper 


Suggestions for Costumes 


Robin Hood 


Hans Brinker 


Colonel’s Opera 
Cloak 


Prince 


Pauper 


Lorna Doone 


Jim Hawkins 


Billy Bones 
Katrinka 
Polly 

Betty 


Uncas 





Green cap with feather. 
green blouse, and 
bow and arrows 

Cap covering ears, muf- 
fler, and skates 

Girl wears a blue naval 
cape, or an old fash- 
ioned cloak lined with 
red 

Mediaeval prince’s cos- 
tume (English) 
Ragged dark clothes 
Simple but attractive 
costume of the early 
19th century English 
type 

Ordinary clothes, ban- 
dana around head. 
black sash with knife 
thrust into it. 

Similar, but more pi- 
ratical 
Typical Russian cos- 
tume 

Old-fashioned costume 
of 1870 (U. S.) days 
Modern American - 


middy blouse 


Wrapped in an Indian 
blanket, feather in hair 








THE NEWSPAPER TAKES A HAND 
A SUCCESSFUL BOOK REVIEW CONTEST 





BERNICE COSULICH 


W oman’s Editor, Arizona Daily Star, 


Tucson, Arizona 





OMTE’S theory of altruism was not en- 
tirely responsible for the book review 
contest which the Arizona Daily Star 

of Tucson, Arizona, conducted last November 
as a part of National Children’s Book Week. 
It would be fine to say that our sole desire 
was to stimulate children’s interest in books, 
but that would not be entirely true. 

There does not exist a newspaper that over- 
looks a “reader interest” or “circulation build- 
er” feature. The aim of any newspaper is to 
be bought and read. In newspaper slang, the 
Star felt it had a good bet when its woman’s 
editor planned a contest as a part of a week 
which schools and libraries would be featur- 
ing. In justice to the paper, however, it must 
be said that the contest brought to a fever 
point a week which would have passed with 
but sluggish interest without it. 

Through the year there come to every 
newspaper editor’s desk thousands of letters 
of propaganda on weeks of better homes, 
prunes, babies, oranges, kites, music, clean 
up, books and what not. Most of it goes on the 
office floor without the envelop flap having 
been lifted. Such a combination as books 
and children, however, means unusual “read- 
er interest” and so considerable space is given 
by the American press to Children’s Book 
Week. 

The material sent out by the National As- 
sociation of Book Publishers appeals to an 
editor because it is readable and usable. 
Last October several items on Book Week were 
used in the Star. Then the woman’s editor 
had a “hunch” and decided to conduct a 
book review contest for children by children 
on children’s books. Prizes of books would be 
the bait. When an editorial department fea- 
ture can be “tied in” with the advertising de- 
partment and merchants made to ‘see the 


advantage of advertising, that feature becomes 
doubly important. 

The advertising manager and the woman’s 
editor laid their plans. The book stores 
would supply the prizes in return for the 
mention of their names in connection with the 
contest, but—and here lay the good cents— 
they would be interested in telling the public 
what other books their stores had to offer and 
would purchase additional quantities of adver- 
tising space. 

All this was arranged and the prizes ob- 
tained before mention was made of the con- 
test in the paper. Then the Woman’s Page 
“crashed in” with a black-face, type box an- 
nouncing the contest and followed every day 
with stories that would catch the eye of par- 
ents, who, in turn, would call attention to it 
in the family. 

“Win a Prize! Write Book Review” scream- 
ed one headline. “Children’s books reviewed 
by children for children” became the contest 
slogan. “Is that Review Written Yet?” asked 
another headline. 

So far the contest was a pure Star feature, 
but only four days of the bombardment on 
public attention had passed. The woman’s 
editor was seized with another idea. If the 
contest could be mentioned in every school 
room where there were students of the required 
grades—sixth, seventh and eighth—it would 
mean that the contest and the paper would 
get good publicity. Furthermore, it would 
mean that the contest would be a success 
from the standpoint of volume. The idea 
grew. Why not make the writing of a book 
review part of the English class room work 
which would be given each grade? 

The editor got in touch with the principals 
of Tucson’s nine grade schools and the one 
Catholic Academy. All were enthusiastic. The 
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contest called for a two hundred word review 
of the child’s favorite book. The review would 
tell why it was a favorite, why it could be 
recommended to playmates, what character 
appealed most to the reader and why. The 
usual rules of “written in ink, on one side of 
the paper, accompanied by name, address, age, 
grade and school” were stipulated. 

The principals called attention to the con- 
test at the first general assembly, and at a 
teachers’ meeting the English teachers were 
given authority to incorporate the reviews in 
the regular class work. 

The Carnegie Library had its own special 
display of children’s book and a story telling 
contest planned to conclude the week. Its 
part in the Star contest was simply to make 
available books that were being reviewed. 
Local book stores turned over all window 
display space to children’s books, exhibiting 
the prize with a placard in a prominent place. 

The average newspaper will not give’ space 
to contests conducted by societies and clubs, 
except to mention them as straight news. For 
a contest of its own, however, not an inch is 
spared, not the most precious bit of space is 
sacred. The contest must be a success. The 
reasons are patent. Persons or groups antici- 
pating such contests as the Star conducted 
should either enlist a member of the paper's 
staff, let the paper carry out the project as 
its own, get a publicity director who has had 
actual newspaper experience, or be content to 
have stories of the contest written from the 
standpoint of news value only. 

Through the ten days of the contest the 
Arizona Daily Star carried more than four 
columns of material day by day, and in a 
Sunday issue a full page on which the mer- 
chants advertised books. Following the con- 
test the three prize and the honorable men- 
tion winners had their reviews published. 

Back of this barrage of press agent copy 
there had to be something solid, not just 
“blah” as newspaper people say. The prizes 
which were offered were good copies of A 
Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court 
_by Mark Twain, Twenty Years After by Alex- 
ander Dumas, and King Arthur and His 
Knights of the Windermere Series. The judges 
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chosen were authorities in their field, one a 
member of the University of Arizona English 
department, one the head of the high school 
English faculty, and the last a former grade 
school principal. It was not enough that the 
children who succeeded should be awarded 
prizes; the Star would publish the reviews. 
And in this last there was probably more 
incentive than in any other factor of the 
contest. There is something irresistable in 
seeing what you have written published under 
your name—especially when you are in the 
sixth, seventh, or eighth grade and have 
friends before whom you would like to strut. 
Protest though the public does, almost to one 
hundred per cent, persons will clip out and 
save a “personal” that mentions their coming 
or going, their name in a guest list with a 
hundred others, their marriage, their gradua- 
tion, their accident, or their participation in 
some civic event. “Names, names, names. 
That's what we want in our paper, that’s 
what sells the sheet,” cried a managing editor 
one day in our noisy newspaper office. And 
it is truer than most laymen know. 

About the seventh day of the contest the 
woman’s editor was overcome with dark mis- 
givings; the contest looked black, barren, a 
failure. There lay just four reviews in a fat 
envelope on her desk. On the eighth day four 
timid young girls offered the sporting editor 
their reviews and were shunted along to the 
contest editor's desk. Eight reviews. Still 
things looked dark. The ninth day dawned 
and through it the spirits of the editor 
mounted. A steady stream of reviews came in, 
the schools sending large packages of them, 
one containing 73. The tenth day the editor 
planned a midnight supper for the judges. 
for 135 reviews had been received. 

The judges gathered round a table that 
evening at seven oclock. The manuscripts 
were divided into three stacks and the judges 
agreed upon an eliminating plan, saving 
twelve of the best reviews from each group. 
They would then exchange the twelve and 
again eliminate, this time to six; exchange 
again and eliminate to three, and from the 
remaining nine choose the three prize and the 
three honorable mention winners. 























It all sounded so simple, but it was after 
midnight when the final decision was made 
and it was then upset by the contest editor 
who found that the first prize winner was still 
enrolled in the Detroit schools, though spend- 
ing the winter in Tucson. Her review was out- 
standingly the best, so the editor promised a 
special prize for her and the others were 
moved up. 

The judges decided on the winners without 
consideration of schools, ages or grades. The 
reviews were chosen for their merit and ful- 
fillment of the contest rules. Many were dis- 
carded because they did not fill the require- 
ments laid down. 

Clean-minded, healthy American children 
whose reactions to idealism, action and ro- 
mance are lively and complete, was the judg- 
ment handed down by the judges. On the 
whole the children were not reading great 
literary masterpieces or classics, they said, but 
their taste was ordinary and healthy. Little 
Women, Little Colonel, Tom Sawyer, Call 
of the Wild, Old Fashioned Girl, Treasure 
Island occurred most frequently in the re- 
views. Scattered through were such books as 
Swiss Family Robinson, Michael O’Halloran, 
Robin Hood, Ben Hur, Pollyanna, Elsie Dins- 
more, and Lone Star Ranger. The judges 
were interested to note that western stories 
were in a high proportion in this state which 
is called the last frontier of the West. The 
judges also noted a pathetic thing. There was 
more appealing sincerity and genuineness in 
the reviews by children from a school which 
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serves the state orphange. Often love of per- 
son or animal formed the basic undercurrent 
of the book reviewed. 

The boys showed their love of action and 
adventure, and expressed their love of people 
who do things. One young man recommended 
his book to his fellows because “there’s not a 
girl mentioned.” The girls reflected the book 
heroines. One stated that the girl in the book 
was poised, charming and so “nice in a crowd, 
which I can’t ever be.” There was just a touch 
of self-consciousness about the girls, though 
the judges thought there was also more spon- 
taneity and originality. 

Many ‘reviews were thrown out because 
the judges could not be sure the child was 
responsible for the ideas or phraseology. 
There were stilted passages, obviously mim- 
icked, coupled with naive statements that 
showed the real child. 

The special prize given the Detroit girl was 
for a review of Hawthorne’s Wonder Book and 
the other prizes were for reviews of Ivanhoe 
by Sir Walter Scott; Treasure Island by Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson; Litthe Women by Louise 
M. Alcott; Mark Tidd in Business by Clarence 
B. Kelland, and Johnny Appleseed by Eleanor 
Atkinson. 

The prize books were autographed and 
given the children at school assemblies at the 
end of Book Week. And so far as the paper 
was concerned that ended the contest, it was 
ancient history the day after and in a week 
was forgotten in the press for “live” news 
stories. 





































































WHAT CONSTITUTES GOOD READING? 
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HE pupil in grade school is being 

urged continually to read better books, 

and he naturally wants to know what 
constitutes good reading. The teacher’s prob- 
lem is three fold: (1) she should know his 
present reading choices and why they are 
made, (2) she should give him a desire to 
broaden his reading acquaintance both as to 
author and type of book, (3) she should help 
him to develop an ability to evaluate what 
he reads. 

Within the ordinary class of forty pupils 
one usually finds several distinct types of 
readers as well as a small group of non- 
The non-readers are of two kinds; 
those handicapped by a foreign language 
home environment, and those having an Eng- 
lish speaking background but with an indiffer- 
ence to reading. 


readers. 


Since these need entirely 
different treatment it is well to find out as 
soon as possible to which class each belongs. 
The readers fall into five general classes: 
(1) the readers of the “Dare Devil Dick” 
paper covered variety; (2) the one-author- 
only-readers, such as Alger or any 
of a number of boys’ or girls’ “series” of 


one 


books; (3) the readers of but one type, such 
as the detective story, the fairy story, or the- 
(4) those who 
read books or magazine articles of a technical 
nature in connection with a hobby, and as a 
result have no time for fiction; (5) and then 
the children whose reading is much broader 


boy-or-girl-at-school-story ; 


and well balanced because it is supervised 
at home by some one who understands the 
child’s need. 

The special treatment for the non-readers 
will not be touched upon in this article, for 
that constitutes a unique problem rather 
different from those to be discussed here. 

Of the pupils who read, the hardest to 
influence is the inveterate reader of the paper 
covered atrocities that are so easily con- 
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cealed behind a geography. These pupils 
have developed a false appetite that amounts 
almost to stultification and robs them of 
their power to think of anything but the 
And yet 


some of these very youngsters, when ques- 


particular book of the moment. 


tioned, seem to have but the vaguest notion 
of what they have apparently been so inter- 
They will assure you that it was 
a good story, but will be unable to name any 


ested in. 


of the characters, to tell the time or place of 
the story, or even some particular incident 
in the story that they found thrilling. 

The pupils of the next group are nearly 
as hard to convince, but are inclined to argue 
for their favorites instead of building a 
“All the boys in the 


Alger books,” so they say, “are really good 


barricade of reticence. 


boys, plucky and strong, honest and hard- 
working; so why aren’t the books good ones?” 
How can we answer but by showing them 
other better books? For what basis have they 
for judging until they get a wider outlook 
upon the field of books? 

The readers of but one type of book are 
usually easily persuaded to change, for in all 
probability their first choices were made at 
the suggestion of a friend, and they will be 
quite as willing to take the advice of others. 

The boy or girl with a hobby that limits 
his reading is indeed a problem. He will be 
glad to bring in books and magazines to show 
his fellow pupils and the teacher about his 
special interest; often he will insist upon 
staying after school for further discussions 
of it; he will gladly accept any material 
along “his line” that the teacher has to offer 
him and is appreciative of her interest in his 
hobby; but when reading matter along other 
lines is suggested, he will invariably shrug 
his shoulders and say, “Oh, I don’t really 
care for books of that sort; my radio”—(or 
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moths and butterflies or stamp collection )— 
“keeps me too busy.” 

The pupils who already have a wide read- 
ing acquaintance will be eager to go on to 
new fields and will be of greatest assistance 
in helping the others in the class to learn how 
to judge the merits of a story. 

While the teacher is learning into which 
group her various pupils belong she can set 
the stage for meeting her second problem.— 
getting the pupil to desire to broaden his 
field of reading. First there must be bait— 
alluring bait. Some of this she will pro- 
vide herself, but much of it will be offered 
by members of the class. Next the line must 

~be skillfully cast: parts of certain books 
should be read aloud, either by the teacher 
or by some pupil who knows the story and is 
anxious to make it interesting to others: 
short informal book reviews should be given 
by enthusiastic pupils; posters with cover 
pictures and the gist of the stories should be 
displayed; but most important of all there 
should be a table or some shelves filled with 
the books read or reviewed, among which the 
pupils will be at liberty to browse. 

Now browsing is an art. Not many young- 
sters take to it naturally. Have you ever 
seen James come to the table and pick up 
book after book only to cast each down again 
after looking at one page and reading not 
more than two sentences? He is not browsing. 
He is afraid to. He is looking out of the 

corner of his eye to see who is watching him, 
feeling foolish, and wondering how he will 
escape to his seat. The bait is there and the 
fish is there, but the teacher must angle well 
to land her fish. All conditions that would 
tend to embarrass or make conspicuous must 
be removed. She must not let James know 
that she is watching him. Let her give a bit 
of advice to John, or read a page from a 
good story to Ralph, or comment on a poster 
that Henry has in his hand. Then she may 
venture very casually, “Have you read The 
Lost Prince, James? See, this is where Marco 
and the Rat are traveling in Switzerland. 
Don’t you want to take it to your seat and 
look it over?” 
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It will take time and patience to make 
some of the pupils overcome their fear of 
something new; they will ‘scurry away like 
trout when a shadow falls upon their un- 
frequented pool. 
versation among the pupils about the books 
on the table will help more than formal 
lessons, especially if some of those who know 
books can be persuaded to “Brother” some of 


Informal friendly con- 


the more indifferent pupils. 

The third problem—that of helping a 
pupil to evaluate his reading—cannot be met 
until the pupils have some basis for evalua- 
tion. They must first try on faith the books 
provided for them on the browsing table. 
They must be interested in spite of themselves. 
Then, as they read, report, and listen to the 
reports of others, the question will suddenly 
present itself in class some day and demand 
an answer. The pupils have been preparing 
for this very question for weeks but did not 
know it. As they have read books of varying 
types and by different authors, they have been 
When the 


moment is right, and some one has put the 


unconsciously weighing them. 


question to the class, their tongues will be 
loosened and they will tell each other some 
of the marvellous discoveries that they have 
made. A boy who had been a most valiant 
champion of “Tom Swift” two or three 
months before, will calmly announce that he 
has now lost all interest in Tom because he 
isn’t a real boy after all. The former Alger 
fiend will say that all the Alger characters 
are alike; they are not individuals. 

The English teacher can never foretell the 
It came 
most unexpectedly in a certain eighth grade 
class that was in the midst of reading Lamb’s 
It arose out of a 
general review of the comedies. 


moment when the light will break. 


Tales from Shakespeare. 
We were 
comparing the lovers in the different plays, 
Romeo, Orlando, Lysander, Petruchio, Bene- 
dick, and Bassanio. “They were all in love, 
and yet how differently each acted!” said one. 
That started it. “That is just why I like 
Shakespeare; his people are real people be- 
cause each one is different from all the others.” 


(Continued on page 244) 
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the 
mendous potential value of books and 
children, Children’s Book Week offers 
an invaluable opportunity to bring before 


OR those who appreciate tre- 


the public the importance of good reading. 
Life today is such a hurried, crowded, busy 
and efficient affair that ideas, especially valu- 
able, new ones, demand a quick, graphic, 
popular presentation. The idea is the thing, 
and the greater the variety of methods of 
developing this idea the more definite will be 
the impress on the popular mind. 

With the first rush of the opening of school 
over, the attention of those groups most vitally 
interested in children, the home, the school 
and the library, is once more turned to devis- 
ing ways and means of making the community 
at large aware of this fine new movement. It 
is with the thought in mind of offering sugges- 
tions to such groups that the author of this 
paper presents an unusual and effective idea 
which could be adapted practically without 
change to a Children’s Book Week celebration. 

Two years ago the City of East Cleveland, 
a suburb of Cleveland of about 30,000 popula- 
tion, celebrated the centennial of its founding 
through presenting at its municipal stadium 
a community pageant, East Cleveland, Yester- 
day and Today. Among the various factors 
which had contributed to the village’s, and 
later the city’s progress, education stood in 
the front rank. The episode devoted to educa- 
tion was represented by the two main institu- 
tions, the school and the library. The library, 
although scarcely ten years old, had always 
been considered a vital factor in the life of 
the community, and the institution, on the 
other hand, had always been eager and en- 
thusiastic to codéperate in any civic under- 


taking. 


As usual the problem was the same—to pre- 
sent the idea of books and reading artistically, 
effectively, and economically—especially the 
It was decided to have the work of the 
library represented by the Children’s Depart- 
Accordingly, the head of the Chil- 
dren’s Department, with the hearty codpera- 


last. 
ment. 


tion of the entire library staff, including the 
invaluable services of the janitor, worked out 
the plan which became the library episode 
on the printed program. 

The basis of the episode was the power of 
imagination in making books live. This ab- 
stract idea had to be worked out in some con- 
crete way, which took the shape of a long 
procession of walking books, which opened 
when touched by imagination, represented by 
a diminutive, golden-haired youngster. First of 
all came the problem of the selection of the 
books—books which combined literary qual- 
ity and popularity. Furthermore, they must 
be representative of different tastes, ages and 
interests. As a result forty-five books were se- 
lected, ranging from the kindergarten to 
junior high school ages, ten in the first group. 
fifteen in the second, and twenty in the third. 


The titles chosen were as follows: 
Group I. Little Children 


1. Adelborg Clean Peter 


2. Bannerman Story of Little Black 
Sambo 

3. Cox Brownies 

1, Greenaway Marigold Garden 

5. Grover Overall Boys 

6. Grover Sunbonnet Babies 

7. Halbrook Hiawatha Primer 

8. Lorenzein Pinocchio 

9, Mother Goose 


10. Perkins Dutch Twins 
































Group II. 4th-6th Grades 


1. Arabian Nights 

2. Barrie Peter Pan 

3. Brooks True Story of George 
Washington 

4, Carroll Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland 

5. Defoe Robinson Crusoe 

6. Dodge Hans Brinker 

7. Harris Uncle Remus 

8. Haskell Katrinka 

9. Irving Rip Van Winkle 

10. Lang Cinderella 

11. Lofting Story of Dr. Doolittle 

12. Pyle Merry Adventures of 
Robin Hood 

13. Spyri Heidi 

14. Wiggin Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm 


15. Zwilgmeyer Johnny Blossom 


Group III, 7th-9th Grades 
1. Aldrich Story of a Bad Boy 


2. Alcott Little Women 
3. Blackmore Lorna Doone 
1. Baldwin Master Skylark 
5. Bennett Story of Roland 


Don Quixote 

Prince and the Pauper 
Last of the Mohicans 
David Copperfield 


6. Cervantes 
Clemens 


~I 


8. Cooper 
9. Dickens 


10. Dumas Three Musketeers 

ll. Ford Janice Meredith 

12. Jackson Ramona 

13. Kipling Captains Courageous 

14. Parkman Oregon Trail 

15. Pyle Men of Iron 

16. Richards Florence Nightingale 

17. Scott Ivanhoe 

8. Stevenson Treasure Island 

19. White Daniel Boone, Wilderness 
Scout 

20. Wilmot-Buxton Jeanne d’Arc 


Each book was represented by a huge book 
cover, or possibly better named a hook jacket, 
large enough to conceal the child, yet light 
enough for even the youngest to carry. There 
were three sizes, corresponding to the three 
groups, approximately four feet high for the 
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first group, five for the second, and six for the 
third. The next problem was that of cost, for 
the labor in making the frames might have 
been considerable. After some experimenta- 
tion building laths were found to be the most 
practicable, and these with twine for the 
hinges were sent to the manual training de- 
partment supervisor of the largest elementary 
school. The proper dimensions were worked 
out plus an ingenious plan for hinging by 
means of heavy twine so that the frames could 
be folded. Then the materials, measurements 
and instructions were given to the various 
boys in the manual training department, who 
after three weeks’ work finished a most ex- 
cellent job. 

Covering the frames was a serious proposi- 
tion. After searching in various local whole- 
sale paper houses, large sheets of heavy brown 
paper were found, a single sheet of which was 
large enough to cover one side of the smallest 
frame. Armed with hammers and tacks, boys 
from clubs and boy scouts, high school boys 
and the entire library staff tacked large pieces 
of paper on the wooden book frames. It was 
a tremendous job, for all the service was 
purely voluntary. 

Next came the artistic side of the book jack- 
ets. The children’s librarian of the branch in 
the largest district supervised the making of 
the title letters. Complete alphabets were cut 
from sheets of dead black cover paper, ripple 
finish, each letter measuring about six inches 
high. For the book the 
of art of another elementary school super- 
vised the 6th and 7th grades in the cut- 


covers teacher 


The children themselves 
were most ingenious in their ideas. 


ting of the designs. 
For ex- 
ample, the design for the Oregon Trail was 
the back of a covered wagon, Rebecca, a pink 
umbrella, Treasure Island, a chest filled with 
golden doubloons. These cut-outs, properly 
worked out as to size, were fashioned from 
various colored papers, and in some cases 
painted. When finished they were returned to 
the library to be pasted on the frames to- 
gether with the title letters. Without the 
cordial codperation of the schools, the pag- 
eant could never have become a reality, and 
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their enthusiastic help was all the more re- 
markable when one considered that they, too, 
were engaged in their personal share of the 
community pageant. 

The selection of the children to carry the 
book jackets was easily accomplished. The 
books in Group III were represented by mem- 
bers of a library organization, the Shake- 
speare Club, composed of about thirty eighth 
grade children. Group II was selected by the 
principal, teachers and children’s librarian 
from a branch district, while Group I, in- 
cluding the Spirit of Imagination, was chosen 
by the principal and teachers from the first 
and second grades of a third school. The 


idea was, furthermore, to have each child im- . 


personate in costume the character or one 
of the characters of the book he represented. 
The mothers, who became much interested in 
the pageant in this way, and the children’s 
librarian suggested and planned the costumes, 
which were unusually clever and artistic. Red 
handkerchiefs and gold earrings, made of cur- 
tain rings, dressed the bloody pirate in Treas- 
ure Island; a little girl in a Kate Greenaway 
costume, complete even to mitts, suggested 
Marigold Garden; Dr. Doolittle was impres- 
sive in a swallow tail coat and a tall hat. 
After several practices the children were 
able to carry their frames quite steadily, 
Group I. headed the procession, holding the 
frames close together so that the audience 
would not see inside, and took the position 
assigned on the field, straight across in a hor- 
izontal row. Group II followed in a similar 
line thirty feet behind, and lastly came the 
large book frames in Group III. When the 
last book had taken its place, the little girl 
who represented the Spirit of Imagination, 
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came dancing down the field. She was dressed 
in a soft green costume and had a wreath of 
white flowers in her hair and a wand in her 
hand. She ran to the last row, and as she 
touched each book with her wand the child in 
the frame turned, the book opened, and re- 
vealed the costumed character within. On and 
on with her wand went the Spirit of Imagina- 
tion until all the books stood open. The little 
children in Group I in their delightful 
costumes were the final climax to the book 
pageant. As the audience looked at the Dutch 
Twins, with arms entwined, laughed over 
Pinocchio’s long nose, and tried to find the 
Sunbonnet Babies’ hidden faces, the Spirit of 
Imagination hurried back to the last group. 
and as she touched each book it closed. The 
frames walked off the field in the opposite 
direction to that in which they had appeared. 
and “the library episode” was over. 

The parade of books proved so successful 
that it was repeated in one of the school audi- 
toriums. Obviously, the parade can be made 
more elaborate or more simple, depending en- 
tirely on the number of books used. It can be 
given inside in auditoriums in bleak November, 
or out of doors in the pleasant month of May. 
With codperation such as was experienced in 
East Cleveland the expense need not be great. 
It is also possible to present the pageant with- 
out the added feature of the costumed imper- 
sonations, as a Book Week parade. In fact. 
the effect of the procession of walking books is 
delightfully amusing. Furthermore, many 
organizations, clubs and schools as well as 
libraries, would also find the suggestion valu- 
able. For the ideal at the basis of children’s 
Book Week—good books and reading—is a 
community ideal. 
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ITH the ever increasing number of 
school libraries and school libra- 
rians that are entering our educa- 

tional world, it seems well to pause in the 
onrush and ask ourselves just what are these 
school libraries trying to accomplish. I 
have in mind the library in the elementary 
and junior high school particularly. It 
makes little difference whether the work is 
entirely in the hands of the school depart- 
ment or under the control of the public 
library, the same need for taking stock is ap- 
parent. 

Our libraries are beautifully 
equipped as to tables and chairs, proper 
lighting and ventilation, but the book stocks 
are small and the school librarian often in- 
sufficiently trained. This latter though is no 
fault of the librarian, but is due to the lack 
of courses and training fields. 


school 


| was very much interested in a discussion 
that occured this summer on what should 
constitute a good course in school library 
work. Most of the participants in the dis- 
cussion were school librarians with teacher 
training. The idea that they would need a 
course in what is known in the library schools 
as adult book selection, was rather scoffed 
at. Child psychology, teaching methods, a 
general course in children’s reading, they 
could accept. But the need for a broader 
knowledge of books for book’s sake seemed 
rather hard to admit. 

All this brings me to the crux of the matter 
and the need for pausing by the way. Just 
what are the ideals of school library work? 
A thorough knowledge of the course of study 
is a prerequisite; followed by the ability to 
assemble such material as books, slides, 
pictures, pamphlets etc. to fit any one unit 
of the course of study. The third ideal 


seems to be a knowledge of teaching methods, 
in order to sell such material to the school 
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and the child. These ideals work admirably 
in connection with the courses in social 
science, nature study, manual training and 
rather formally in connection with literature 
work. These are definite, specific problems. 
If you ask a school librarian to illustrate 
some of her successful reference work, you 
will undoubtedly learn of work done in 
connection with social science, debates or 
civics, again something definite and specific. 

Is all life to be planned on such formal 
lines? Our educational aim is to train girls 
and boys to be better citizens. But we are 
withholding something—the joy of knowing 
a book, good or mediocre, for the joy it 
brings. It is here that | would make my 
plea to the school librarians and to the 
younger children’s librarians. All your co- 
operative work with the various departments 
of the school, is as nothing unless you can 
also inspire the child with the love of read- 
ing. 

All of us, child or man, need some small 
personal corner where we can withdraw from 
the world and live alone for a little. Not 
all of us find that personal corner in books 
but many of us do. The small boy whom I 
found one day engaged in mortal combat 
with an equally small enemy on top of a 
round table in the Children’s Room, had 
found something of this personal corner— 
because when questioned as to the reason for 
such behavior, he cheerfully informed me 
that he was one of King Arthur’s knights 
and was defending his Round Table. Or 
again the boy of seven, whose father bought 
him Trains, Tracks and Travel. If you love 
the virgin page of a clean book-—you will 
stand appalled. For the book is loosing its 
cover, the pages are marked with grease from 
the hands of trainmen and engine-drivers. 
One book has opened a whole world for that 
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boy. Those grease marks are his most 
cherished possession. 

My plea is know your books. No one yet 
ever made a good salesman, unless he knew 
his product thoroughly. And no one makes 
a good librarian unless she knows her books. 
Not just for the specific material they provide, 
but for the inspiration they are able to pro- 
duce. Being a successful librarian means work. 
You may have a good training as a back- 
ground, but unless you constantly add to that 
back-ground, you fail. This is particularly 
true in working with children, whether it be in 
the school library or in the children’s de- 
partment of the public library. It 
reading, reading, reading. 


means 
It means wishing 
for more hours in the day in which to feel 
and handle and absorb the books that are 
going to appeal to our young people. It 
means so training our minds that children’s 
stories can give us the same feeling of satis- 
faction that the latest prize novel gives. It 
means a quickening of the pulse, a shine of 
the eye. over a well told incident, an adven- 
turous flight of the imagination, a cleverly 
drawn character. But one’s reading cannot 


The whole field of 


adult reading must be adventured into. 


stop with the juvenile. 


One only gains values in juvenile books 
through their comparison with the adult. But 
really, why divide adult and juvenile? It 
is all one. Milne’s Winnie-the-Pooh is just 
as engaging to the adult as it is to the child. 
Why limit it to Christopher Robin and his 
Why put Howard Pyle’s Men of 


Iron on the sixth grade reading list? 


friends? 


True, 
it shows the training of the knight in the 
middle ages and admirably fits in with the 
history course of study in that grade. It is 
a classic among children’s books. If it is a 
classic for children, it is a classic for you 
and for me. 


Recent investigations show that certain 
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books appeal to children at certain ages. 
There is no age limit and no age appeal 
to a good book. It all depends on its 
discovery by the child himself. Do not 
try to docket such inspiration, by saying 
that thus and so should be read at such 
and such an age. Build up an inspirational 
book collection and turn the child loose. Who 
knows what he may find. You can guide only 
if you have known and continue to know such 
inspiration yourself. Such work has no 
place planned in the course of study. It can 
not be bound by such straight black lines. 
It has no horizons, no boundaries, no limita- 
tions. It lies beyond the tangible. It makes 
for visions, for dreams, for the gold at the 
foot of the rainbow. 
of the 
feeling. 


The very atmosphere 
library room is indicative of this 
It is not the room of efficiency, nor the 
room that shows pride of possession; but 
the room that gives you the feeling of being 
loved, of being the place where one can 
withdraw that personal corner, that 
flaunts the sign “No Admission.” And such 


a room can only exist through the personality 


into 


of the librarian. 


William Rose Benet in his poem “Books et 
Veritas” has stated it better than I can. 


“When I was untrained and unversed in the 
arts 
I loved Andrew Lang, Edward Lear: 
Bought numberless tomes of the great ‘Sher- 
lock Holmes’ 


And envied his brilliant career; 


“Alas, that’s the truth of my terrible youth 
Such books I thought way above par. 


Gee, | thought they were great, in my ju- 
venile state 


An¢e ! still am convinced that they are.” 
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HE DAYS ARE drawing in, as the Eng- 
lish novelists say. Soon ruddy fires 

will be crackling in the fire-places and 
happy children will be sprawling about the 
hearths, eagerly scanning the pages of the 
new books. 

For those who wish to remember summer 
fun there are many out-door books. Some years 
ago Mr. Samuel Scoville Jr., a Philadelphia 
lawyer, wrote a little book, The Out-Of-Doors 
Club. In it he told of the adventures he and 
his young children had in seeking flowers and 
animals in out of the way places. It is a 
delightful little volume full of appreciation 
of the beauties of nature. Since then he has 
written of other trips that he took with a 
group of his friends. Some of these essays 
collected in Everyday Adventures. 
Runaway Days—Harcourt, Brace & Co., is a 
new book similar in content. Boys of the 
“hiking” age will enjoy the description of his 
trip to a falcon’s nest, where the author was 
the one chosen to go down the face of a cliff 
on a rope. One of his friends is a famous col- 
lector of birds’ eggs; another is a botanist. 
Mr. Scoville says he is not greatly concerned 
with the scientific reasons for the facts he dis- 
covers about wild life. It is enough that they 
add to the interest of his life. He says, “I 
myself collect birds. Not their stuffed corpses 
nor their dried skins nor their blown and 
empty eggs, but their personalities, the knowl- 
edge of their songs, homes and habits which 
make up the concept of each one—these are 
what I try to acquire. I follow a new bird and 
hear him sing and meet his mate and his 
family and share his secrets, until at last he 
becomes a friend of mine whom I *] 4ok for- 
ward to meeting again and again.” This is one 
manner in which he writes. It is strange that 
in Man ano Beast—Harcourt, Brace & Co., he 
has written stirring, highly dramatic stories of 
African animals in their native country. He 
does not make the animals talk as Kipling did 


were 
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but he enters into their feelings and vividly 
portrays the struggle for existence in which 
they are constantly engaged. The book is 
illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull, who is 
a master in drawing animals in action. 

The Newberry medal was awarded to Will 
James for his book, Smoky, illustrated by 
himself—Chas. Scribner’s Sons. Smoky, the 
hero of the story, is a cowhorse whose life 
story a reader follows with tense interest. He 
learns that first he was a wild colt on the 
range. Caught and trained by the cow boy, 
Clint, he became a one man horse, valuable 
on the cattle ranch for his skill with the 
“beasties.” After several years of this life he 
was stolen by a Mexican half breed and bru- 
tally mistreated. He became, as the result of 
this experience, a “bad” horse, such a famous 
bucking-broncho that he was the star perform- 
er at many a rodeo. For a few years he was 
applauded, but old age overtook him and he 
was bought by the “chicken” man to be used 
as chicken feed. From this fate he was saved 
because a peddler bought him. Having pur- 
chased the horse the peddler proceeded to 
starve it. Just as the end seemed near Clint 
rescued Smoky and the story ends with the old 
horse back on the range with his beloved mas- 
ter to care for him. This bare outline gives no 
idea of the richness of the tale. It is a story of 
a horse but it is much more. Here we have too, 
the story of the cow boy and his daily life. 
Here are the long days in the saddle, the round 
ups, the training of wild horses, the blizzards, 
the dust, the rattlesnakes. The story is told in 
cow boy vernacular which gives added color. 
The pictures are wonderfully fine. Whether 
one likes horses or not, if he has ever lived 
in the West, he can not read this tale of the 
open spaces without nostalgia. 
can even smell the sage. 

Two books written for adults may still be 
included in this list of children’s books, for 
children of more mature tastes will find them 


Reading, one 


Fh 
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enjoyable. Honore Willsie Morrow in For- 
EVER FrEE—Wm. Morrow & Co., has told the 
story of the first two years of Lincoln’s ad- 
ministration. Her novel is exciting, almost 
melodramatic in spots. Interest never flags. 
Her characterizations are very well done. She 
gives a vivid picture of life in the White House 
during those distressing days. These people 
are living human beings, not puppets. Lin- 
coln, torn by strain to the breaking point, has 
never seemed so real as when he seeks soli- 
tude and privacy in vain. In his relation to 
his children—such scamps of children—he is 
revealed a very human father, inclined to spoil 
them and let their mother attend to the dis- 
cipline. 

Another book that will be helpful in con- 
nection with FoREVER Free, | heard of last 
summer in my first trip to the Southern 
I found at three of the mountain 
schools I visited, Berea, Lincolri Memorial 
and Pi Beta Phi Settlement School, LAND OF 
SaDDLE-BaGs receiving much attention. It was 
written by James Witt Raine, head of the de- 
partment of English at Berea College. The 
teachers spoke so enthusiastically of the book 
that I read it on my return and found it as 
worth while as they claimed it was. President 
Frost of Berea used to say that he never saw 


Mountains. 


a mountain cabin without wondering if an- 
other Lincoln would come from it. Mr. Raine 
has sympathetically described the mountain- 
eers who live in the cabins. He reminds us 
that these people are living as they did in 
Shakespeare’s England. To their speech and 
song he devotes several chapters. A number 
of the famous ballads, including Barbara 
Allen, are quoted in full. Of the mountaineer 
he says, “To disregard physical comfort, to 
meet emergencies, to face danger with courage 
and coolness, to exercise resolution and inde- 
pendence of spirit—these are essential to a 
rider in the LAND OF SaDDLE-Bacs.” These two 
books give one a better understanding of Lin- 
coln than many books more scholarly. 

In her preface to THE WONDERSMITH AND 
His Son—Longmans & Co., Ella 
Young tells us that it took her nearly twenty 
years to gather the tales in the book. She 
writes, “I heard them by turf fires, I heard 


Green 
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them in brown-sailed fishing boats and on 
rocky hillsides.” In some way they are “all 
mixed with sunshine and sweet air and wide 
empty spaces.” The author has beautifully 
retold these highly imaginative tales of old 
Ireland. She has made very real the Smith, 
his flute-playing son and clever Aunya, his 
daughter. The illustrations are by Boris 
Artzybasheff and are fanciful and decorative. 
The book has real distinction. 

Boris Artzybasheff has illustrated another 
unusual book, Roses or THE WIND by Sonia 
Lustig—Doubleday, Page & Co. This is a 
splendid book for reading aloud, as father 
and mother will enjoy it with the children. 
Mrs. Lustig has written the story of her own 
family in Russia. The roses are the children. 
She describes life in the Caucasus and on a 
large Moscow estate some years ago. One 
child spent five years in Finland, part of the 
time in a small village. This section of the 
book is perhaps the best, for it contains a 
description of a Christmas celebration that is 
very fine. Then too there is the exciting 
episode of the unexpected arrival of the min- 
ister and the shoe maker. One sees the village 
fairly humming with activity. The only other 
book I can think of that gives this sense of 
moving life in a peasant village is Ladislas 
Reymont’s The Peasants and that is a book for 
grown-ups. Mrs. Lustig’s daughter says that 
the author’s children urged her to write down 
the stories she had told them of her native 
land when she was a little girl. With her house- 
hold cares and interruptions she thought she 
did not have time, but by rising at five she 
found she could write two hours before break- 
fast. In this way the book was written. 

THE ADVENTURES OF A TRAFALGAR Lap by 
John Lesterman—Harcourt, Brace & Co., is 
a pirate story—a gory one. Many are the ad- 
ventures that come to the fifteen year old boy. 
who finds upon awakening one morning a few 
days after the battle of Trafalgar that his ship, 
a British prize, has been seized by a famous 
pirate. Because the pirate takes a fancy to him 


he is spared but only on condition of complete 


submission. The story describes his life with 
the pirate crew—emphasis being always placed 
on fights, tortures, the secret hiding place of 











the boat in a lagoon, buried treasure and of 
course a cave. All of this is traditional pirate 
story material. The pictures of Rowland 
Hilder are full of life and vigor. I sent a copy 
of this book to some young friends at a resort. 
In the letter of thanks I received one of the 
cirls wrote, “We’re having great fun reading 
it. Twenty-three of us boys and girls meet 
every night after dinner and take turns reading 
the book aloud.” I didn’t suppose there were 
that many youngsters in America who would 
leave swimming and dancing long enough to 
read a book aloud. However my charming 
young correspondent was honest for she 
added, “Probably next week we'll be tired of 
reading and will be dancing.” 

In THe PertLous IsLe by Octavia Roberts 

—Harper & Bro., boys will find more adven- 
ture. This is a tale of a slave insurrection on 
San Domingo. A young French lad going 
there to seek aid from his uncle for his family 
arrives just in time to be in the thick of the 
trouble. Many adventures and narrow escapes 
he has before he finds his way to America. 

Atison BLair by Gertrude Crownfield—E. 
P. Dutton & Co., is the story of an orphaned 
English girl who came to the Mohawk Valley 
at the time of the French and Indian Wars. 
She is a dear little maiden who finds life hard 
because of a crusty old uncle with whom she 
lives. However she has a warm friend in his 
son’s wife. Battle, capture by the Indians, and 
a mystery to be solved make the book appeal- 
ing to youngsters. There are good descriptions 
of colonial home life. 

Girls who enjoy stories of boarding school 
will find in Joan’s Best Cuum by Angela 
Brazil an interesting tale of some English las- 
sies. In their love of pranks these British 
youngsters are just like school girls the world 
over. The Literary Society reminds one of 
Jo’s society in Little Women. A mystery sur- 
rounds Joan’s chum and the solving of it adds 
excitement to the book. The girls described 
are attractive and wholesome. ; 

Percival Christopher Wren used to open 
the door into the room where children were 
playing and then he would listen to their 
chatter. In THE Younc Stacers—Frederick 
A. Stokes Co., he has written some of the 
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things he heard. The children enjoyed 
theatricals of their own devising and much of 
the book is given to a description of their 
impromptu plays. There are several good 
stories, one about a “district visitor” is very 
funny. The book is so British in tone and 
language that our American children will find 
it difficult reading. 

Margaret and Mary Baker have prepared 
another of their charming stories for the very 
small children who like many pictures in 
their books. THe Lost Mersasy—Duffield 
& Co., has the most fascinating silhouettes. 
They picture the mermaids who tired of the 
baby, the fisherman and his wife who wel- 
comed her, the gulls, the sea-anemones, the 
porpoise and all the other fishes who helped 
to find her. The story is just as original as the 
pictures. 

Like some queer contraption made by The 
Gang of comedy fame is LiIrTLE MACHINERY, 
for he is a “magic creature.” “He grew out of 
some pieces of a steam engine that was in a 
wreck, an old trolley car that couldn’t run any 
more, and a broken automobile.” To appre- 
ciate him you have, to see his picture as he 
cheerfully does many kinds of work. If you 
have a small boy whose favorite pastime is 
taking the alarm clock to pieces, get him 
LirtLe Macuinery, a Modern Picture Book 
by Mary Liddell, Doubleday, Page & Co., and 
see what happens. It is a most suitable book 
for our present day children who can tell the 
different makes of automobiles, almost before 
they can toddle. As a Christmas present, ac- 
companied by a box of tools, it will bring 
supreme joy to a small boy’s heart and prob- 
ably utter distraction to a nervous mother. 

There is a new edition of Eleanor Farjeon’s 
Micuty MEN published by D. Appleton & Co. 
Now Mighty Men From Beowulf to William 
the Conqueror and Mighty Men From Achilles 
to Julius Caesar are bound together. Readers 
who remember the poems in Mighty Men will 
be interested in Joan’s Door—Frederick A. 
Stokes & Co. This is a collection of poems 
that Eleanor Farjeon has written for younger 
children. There are poems of fairies and 
flowers, of the country and the town, and some 
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lovely tiny verses in the section called “Our 
Mother’s Tunes.” 

In their Children’s Classics—Macmillan 
Co., there is now a new edition of the old 
favorite THE Dove IN THE Eac.e’s Nest by 
Charlotte M. Yonge. The illustrations are 
by Marguerite de Angeli and are very 
beautiful. 


LIST OF BOOKS IN THE ORDER 
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WHAT CONSTITUTES GOOD READING? 


(Continued from page 235) 


“Ts that why he is considered a great author?” 
“Is that why some books are lots better than 
others?” 





And so instead of taking the lesson for the 
day we spent the period in discussing “What 
Constitutes Good Reading.” 











FIVE GHOSTS* 


A HALLOWE’EN PLAY 





ROWE WRIGHT 


Editor-in-Chief of Camp Fire Girls 
Publications 





SCENE: 

The Haunted House. The stage is very 
dimly lighted. The only furniture is a bare 
table and five boxes, two on either side of the 
stage and one center back. The curtain opens 
on five ghosts sitting on the boxes. They are 
dressed in gray robes and hoods and with gray 
masks covering their faces. White rings are 
painted around the eye-slits in the masks. The 
outline of a skeleton is painted on the gray 
robes, front and back. The five ghosts remain 
seated and chant the first verse of the follow- 
ing: 

Five ghosts sat on a pile of bones. 

Singing 

Rattle, battle and woe-o-o. 

(They then dance a short dance and chant 
the second verse.) 

Five ghosts got up in fiendish glee 

Singing 

Rattle, battle and woe-o-o. 

They walked and they stalked, they danced 
and they pranced, ’ 

(They walk about and dance.) 

Rattle, battle, and woe, 

Rattle, battle and woe-o-o. 

(The dance is repeated.) 

Five ghosts thought they'd bother the mor- 
tals a bit 

Singing 

Rattle, battle and woe-o-o. 

So they tapped and they rapped and made 
the table unstable, 

Rattle, battle and woe, 

Rattle, battle and woe-o-o. 

(They dance and then all take seats.) 

First Guost (in squeaky voice.) This 
seance will please come to order. The Secre- 
tary will please call the roll. 


*From One-Act Plays for Young Folks. 


Edited by M. A. Jagendorf. 


Secretary. Ghost of a chance? 

First Guost. Groans. 

Secretary. Ghost of an idea? 

Seconp Guost. Groans. 

Secretary. Ghost of a reason? 

Tuirp Guost. Groans. 

SECRETARY. Just a ghost? 

FourtH Guost. Groans. 

First Guost. The Secretary will please 
read the minutes of the previous seance. 

SECRETARY (reading from a piece of lace or 
mosquito netting dyed gray and held to the 
light so that the audience can see through it.) 
Special seance held in the haunted house Sep- 
tember 30th. All Ghosts present. The enter- 
tainment for the evening was, calling up 
mortals on the mediumagraph. Several mor- 
tals believed that they were talking to their 
lost friends and relatives. A Ouija Board was 
presented to the club by Ghost of an Idea, 
and much sport was had spelling out messages 
from mortals. Ghost of a Reason insisted 
Ghost of an Idea pushed the Board, and the 
meeting ended in disorder. Ghosts of Reason 
and Idea were fined three bones respectively. 
Dark refreshments were served in the dungeon. 

First Guost. Any corrections to the min- 
utes? If not, they stand as read. We shall 
now proceed to old business; table rapping. 
Will the committee please make its report? 

(Second Ghost rises.) 

Second Guost. As Chairghost of the 
committee on table rapping, | beg to submit 
the following report. (Reads from gray 
gauze.) It was found that of the twenty-five 
tables rapped, only four were answered; the 
other twenty-one tables were turned. We find 
that table rapping is being taken up by mor- 
tals, fake ghosts, and common spooks to such 


Brentano's. 
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an extent that we suggest that this august 
body no longer use that means of communi- 
cating with mortals. 

First Guost. Your report is accepted. We 
will now proceed to new business. Do you 
all realize on what night we have assembled? 

ALL (groaning.) Hallowe'en. 

First Guost. Hallowe’en. The night of 
Ghostly festivals and pranks. What have you 
brought to celebrate the occasion? 

Guost oF A CHANCE. A chain to clank. 

(Ghost clanks a chain) 

First Guost. What, a chain to clank? 
What else? 

GHosT OF AN IDEA. Bones to rattle. 

(Ghost rattles some sticks tied together and 
painted white.) 

First Guost. Bones to rattle. What else? 

SECRETARY. An owl to who-ooo0. 

(Ghost goes who-oo00 and shows a stuffed 
owl.) 

First Guost. An owl to who-oooo. 
else? 

Just a Guost. A cold wind to blow. 

(Ghost shows a bellows and blows it about.) 

First Guost. A cold wind to blow. What 

else? 

GuHost OF A CHANCE. A clammy hand to 
cause a shiver. 


What 


(Put out wooden bone hand painted green- 
ish white. ) 

First Guost. A clammy hand to cause a 
shiver. Enough. Let us bring on the pot and 
brew our deadly beverage. 

(The ghosts bring out a tripod with an iron 
pot hanging to it. The action is hurried. The 
ghosts gather around the pot and appear to 
be throwing things into the kettle from time to 
time. They squeak and half chant the follow- 
ing:) 

First Guost. Filet of a jenny snake. In 
the caldron boil and bake. 

Att. Boil, boil, toil and trouble. 

Seconp Guost. Eye of wasp and toe of bee. 
Bite of ’squito, hop of flea. 

ALL. Boil, boil, toil and trouble. 

Tuirp Guost. Hip of spider, june-bug’s 
ear; stir in poison, stale near-beer. 
ALL. Boil, boil, toil and trouble. 
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(During this chant they circle about the 
kettle in a slow, ghostly motion.) 

Att. Boil, boil, toil and trouble: 
burn and caldron bubble. 

First Guost. Ssh! Stop! Look! Listen! 

Seconp Guost. Voices! Humans! Mortals! 

Tuirp Guost. Avaunt foul spirits. Secrete 
thyselves. 

FourtH Guost. Hide the kettle. 
magic brew. 

Firth Guost. They come to our haunt. 
They pollute our trysting place. Hide all of 
us. 


Fi re 


Save the 


(The ghosts vanish, carrying with them 
their pot and kettle, and their chains, bones, 
owl, etc.) 

(There is a sound of boys’ voices, and the 
tramp of feet. Then five boys enter, the leader 
having a small lantern, which he puts on the 
table after having flashed it about the room.) 

Leaver. Well, who’s afraid? I told you 
there'd be nuthin’ here. 

First Boy. I tell you I saw a little greenish 
light. 

Seconp Boy. I saw it, too. Only it was 
yellowish. 

Leaver. That was your liver. You're scared 


cats, both of you. 


First Boy. We ain't either. Guess we came, 
didn’t we? 

TuHirp Boy. 
scared of here in this old dump. I never would 
believe all the stories about the house. 

FourtH Boy. What time is it? We might 
as well turn in or do something. We'll not 
win our wager with my dad if we don’t stick 
it out until after daylight. It’s quite a while. 


FirtH Boy. Nothing to stick, I'll say. 


There ain't nothing to be 


First Boy. Let’s sit at the table and play 
checkers. I brought them. We can have a 
tournament. 


On Hallowe’en—in a 
Paugh! 


Leaver. Checkers. 
haunted house. 
ALL. Well? 
Leaver. Let’s tell ghost stories, or let’s try 
this table rapping business. 
FirtH Boy. Gee! Let's. 
(The boys draw the boxes up around the 
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table and sit down. The lantern in the middle 
of the table.) 

FourtH Boy. Let’s have a ghost story first. 
Sam knows a peach. Tell it, Sam. 

LEADER. Once there was a fellah and he was 
traveling in Germany, and he had to spend the 
night in an inn. 

SecoND Boy. In a Hinn? 

LeaDER. Yes, a Hinn. A little hotel, silly, 
but the inn was near an old castle where there 
was a lot of dungeons. And the room he got 
was little and in the back of the house. It was 
on the first floor. And he drank some wine and 
went to bed and pretty soon he went to sleep 
and suddenly— 

(There is a clanking of chains off stage. 
{ll the boys jump.) 

First Boy. What's that? 

SeconD Boy. Let’s beat it; I heard some- 
thing sounded like a chain. 

Leaper. Chain, nuthen. It was the wind 
hanging a shutter. I heard it. 

Txirp Boy. Go on, Sam. 

LeapeR. And suddenly he waked up for he 
felt some one was in his room and he knew he 
had bolted the door tight as anything. 

(During this speech, a ghost has glided into 
the room, and has gone around in back of the 
table. The ghost takes the bellows and blows 
it near the fifth boy. He jumps up.) 

FirtH Boy. Gee! What was that? 

(All the boys look up startled.) 

LeapER. What was what? 

FirtH Boy. I felt cold air on my neck. 

LeapeR. Cold air, nuthen. 

Tuirp Boy. Go on, Sam. 


Leaver. And he felt some one was in the 
room even though he had bolted the door tight. 
He didn’t dare look, but he squinted a little 
and he saw a weird light and it came from a 
door right in his wall where he remembered 
there hadn’t been any door and, I tell you, he 
was frightened. 

(The ghost blows the bellows at the first 
boy.) 

First Boy. There, I felt that cold air too. 
It was somebody breathing ice at me. Come 
on, fellahs, let’s beat it. 


LEADER. Beat it, scared cat! Who’s afraid 
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of a little breeze from a broken window. 

Tuirp Boy. Go on, Sam. 

Leaver. And then he saw a beautiful lady 
come out of the door looking very sad and 
pale an’ everything. 

(During this a second ghost has entered and 
stands beside the second boy. The ghost takes 
out a wooden hand and touches the second 
boy. He screams.) 

SecoNnD Boy. Someone touched me. It was 
a clammy hand. It made me shiver. 

LeaDER. Clammy hand nuthen. It’s the 

story gettin’ on your nerves. It gets better 
. . . And the guy in bed, he was almost 
going to say hello or something to the lady, 
when a terrible fellah comes through the door 
with a sword in one hand and a knife in the 
other and he rushes at the lady and sticks his 
sword into her and drags her through the door 
by her hair. 
(Another ghost enters and crawls under the 
table. At the same time there is a rattle of 
bones off stage. Then a who-o-0-0 very 
mournjul and long drawn out.) 

First Boy. I can’t stay here any longer. 
The place is haunted I tell you. 
(He jumps up and runs out.) 

Leaver. Baby. And then there was a ter- 
rible moaning and groaning and then the man 
swooned, and in the morning— 

(There is a tapping on the table at which 
they are sitting.) 

FirtH Boy. This is too much. Gee the 
place is haunted. I’m going! (He runs out.) 

LeavER. Yellow livers, both of them. Let’s 
try table rapping now. We all put our hands 
together on the table and ask a question. 

Seconp Boy. Let’s ask are there ghosts in 
this house? 

FourtH Boy. How'd they answer? 

LEADER. One tap is no. Two taps means 
yes. We have to concentrate. All right shoot. 
Ask the question. 

Seconp Boy. Are there any ghosts in this 
house? 

(Silence, then one boy giggles. There is 
the who-o-o-o of the owl close by. The boys 
look over their shoulders uneasily. Then there 
are two loud taps on the table. The boys 
jump.) 


i ing 
m going. 
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FourtH Boy. Gosh. This is spooky. I’m 
going. 

Leaver. Who tapped? 
ing. No fair tapping. 


Some guy's cheat- 
Let’s ask something 
harder. 

(There is a clanking of chains off stage. 
Again the boys jump and the fourth boy 
quietly gets up and slips away.) 

Seconp Boy. Are there ghosts in this room? 

(Silence again. Then there are two loud 
taps on the table. Both boys shiver.) 

Leaver. How many? 

(Silence. Then five loud taps on the table. 
The second boy looks at the leader. Just then 
« ghost blows the bellows in the leader’s neck. 
The owl goes who-o-o-o and the chain clanks 
and the bones rattle.) 

Seconp Boy. (jumping up). Run for your 
life Sam, the place is haunted. They're after 
us. (He runs out.) 

Leaper. Spell my name. I'll count the taps 
for the letters. 

(Silence. Then slowly the word “Sam” is 
tapped out. The ghost with the clammy arm 
touches Sam and he screams and runs out of 
the house. Silence again. Then there is laugh- 
ing of girls heard off stage. The two remain- 
ing ghosts enter with lanterns. The room is at 
once brighter. The ghosts pull off their masks, 
drop their hoods and unfasten their cloaks, 
and show themselves to be girls. 
all laughing.) 

First Girt. I thought we were never going 


They are 


to get rid of them. ‘I was beginning to get 
convinced myself that we were ghosts. 

Seconp Girt. And what a coward Bobbie 
was. He didn’t want to come up in the first 
place. 


TuHirp Girt. That was a good ghost story 
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Sam told. I should like to hear the end of it. 


FourtH Girt. Sam was pretty brave 
though. I thought he might stick it out. 


Firth Girt. Yes, he wanted to win the 
prize father promised to the club which spent 
Hallowe’en in the Haunted House. The boys 
never dreamed that we would try for it. 

First Girt. And win it. 

Seconp Girt. I'm starved. Let’s bring out 
our poisonous brew. It's doughnuts and | 
adore them. 

Tuirp Girt. Well, we have won the prize. 
The boys won't dare return. 

(Steps are heard. The girls look at each 
other and grasp their robes which they hur- 
riedly try to put on, but before they succeed a 
man enters.) 

FirtH Girt. Father! 

FaTHER. Well, well. So you are the ghosts. 
You scared the boys pretty nearly out of their 
wits. I was walking about to see if they could 
stick it out for | promised a prize to them if 
they would. I guess you girls have won the 
prize. 

Girts. What is it? 

FaTHER. I happen to own this old house. 
and I have determined to fix it up for a club 
house for the FIVE GHOST CLUB. You girls 
have earned it. 

GIRLS. 
haunted house and its owner. 


Hurrah, hurrah, let’s drink to the 
Here's cider 
for everyone. 

Fatruer. And here’s to the ghosts who haunt 
it. 

(The girls clad again in their ghost cos- 
tumes pass among the audience bearing the 
iron kettle which 
apples.) 


contains doughnuts or 


(Curtain) 
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LET THE CHILD HAVE BOOKS 





\ HIS VOLUME “How to Read,” Kerfoot 
| puts himself to considerable pains to dis- 
criminate between the primary school method 
of teaching “reading,” and the methods by 
which intelligent persons learn to read. His 
discriminations, which make reading outside 
of the school intelligent “living,” and reading 
within the school a dull and boresome task, 
may offend school teachers today, but when 
they turn to the imprint, they find the date 
of publication more than a decade ago. 

Eleven years are a long time in the present 
development of improved methods of teach- 
ing reading. In this decade, moving pictures 
have been perfected as an art form; the radio, 
the wireless telephone, and television have 
been developed; the aeroplane has made 
Europe and Asia our next-door neighbors; 
long-time travel is being short-circuited; 


annihilated. 


which, only a few years ago were beyond the 


distance is being Experiences 
reach of even the most daring imaginations, 
are now realizable. 

All of these—moving-picture, automobile, 
aeroplane—are typical sources of experiences 
which give an enlarged background for a 
fuller and more complete interpretation of 
reading, and a keener and more satisfying 
appreciation in reading. This is true because 
reading is an active process of interpreting 
symbols through a background of experience. 
During this decade we have not only made 
hooks mean more by training people to in- 
terpret_ the printed page more skillfully 
through experience, but experience itself has 
been enlarged so tremendously that reading 
should be the richer for it. 

Nevertheless, there still are children who 
have not been given their freedom with books, 
and books have not yet been made available 
to all children. 
ficiently progressive to give her classes the 


The teacher who is not suf- 


advantages of improved methods and _per- 
fected materials, is one stumbling block. 
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The school administrator who does not suc- 
ceed in convincing the tax payers of his 
community that libraries are an indispensable 
part of the school organization, is another. 
It would be difficult to say at whose hands 
the child suffers greater injustice—the non- 
progressive teacher, or the indifferent ad- 
ministrator. 

The failure to make books available in 
schools where money is being expended upon 
so many other kinds of modern conveniences 
and equipment, is little short of a crime. 
When books as alluring and beautiful as 
those issued by so many publishers today are 
not permitted to accompany the child through 
his school life, merely because someone has 
been derelict in duty, it is time to champion 
Why should this situa- 
tion go unchallenged when the very ones who 
are at fault readily admit the value of books 


and the need for libraries in schools? Those 


the child’s interests. 


who are failing to supply books are not in- 
frequently advocating a more active regimen 
in school life; they boast curricula rich in 
school activities; they proclaim education of 
growth and vitality. Yet books, which serve 
as an indispensable means of transforming 
the boasted curricula of activity and experi- 
ence into culture, are neglected. Above all, 
the child is cheated of his greatest inheritance. 

Without the constant adjustment which 
books give, so tremendous an influx of experi- 
ence as this decade has brought will produce 
in growing boys and girls the instability even 
now apparent in the restlessness of our society. 
Civilization has reached the point where the 
responsibilities of the educator must not be 
trifled with. 


plans on the part of the administrator are no 


Superficial and incomplete 


longer mere matters of personal error, but 
constitute grave social error. To deprive the 
child of books under conditions that exist at 


(Continued on page 251) 
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SHOP TALK 


Books AND WoRLD FRIENDLINESS 


IONE MORRISON RIDER 
Los Angeles Public Library 


OOK WEEK is an opportunity for teachers, 

parents, libratians, book dealers, welfare leaders 
to come together with the object of making sure 
that all boys and -girls in the community may know 
and love the very finest books written for their 
enjoyment. Theré can hardly be a happier subject 
to bring people together than the love of books. 
Those to whom books are vital, as a part of the joy 
of living, are eager always to share their enthusiasms 
over particular b»oks and to spread the gospel of 
the reading habit. 

A school superintendent not long ago spoke of 
the reading habit as one of the essential habits to 
he developed in elementary education. If we have 
it, all else is available. Without it, life immediately 
shrinks and our outlook narrows. The borrowing 
of books from a public library, and the ownership 
of those loved enough for reading and re-reading— 
each of these experiences has its place in the child’s 
life. If the book desired for a companion can be 
acquired through his own efforts, so much the better. 

There are as many themes possible for Book 
Week as there are kinds of books. “World Friendli- 
ness and Understanding” would fit well into a book- 
program that need not end with Book Week, but 
can include almost all holidays and festivals cele- 
brated during the school year. There are many 
excellent stories having to do with life in other lands, 
such as Heidi, Hans Brinker, Hari the Jungle Lad, 
Nobody's Boy, The Lance of Kanana, Donkey John 
of the Toy Valley, What Happened to Inger-Johanne, 


Juan and Juanita. There are books for the younger 
children, such as the Dutch Twins, Rabbit Lantern, 
Peter-Pea, Nursery Tales from Many Lands, Little 
Folks of Many Lands, Eskimo Stories, Wah Sing, 
etc. For older boys and girls one can find number- 
less fascinating books of travel and of biography. 
as well as stories, that bear out this theme. Armistice 
Day and Book Week can together provide the start- 
ing point in November, with book discussions, reviews 
by children of books just read and enjoyed, drama- 
tizations, contests, etc. Christmas can be brought 
into the theme by stressing the many beautiful 
customs that have come to us from many peoples 
and many different ages. Christmas as celebrated 
today in various countries offers endless possibilities 
for story-telling and dramatization. 

In January thrift is the outstanding theme, and 
this can be knit up with books and reading by the 
stories of such famous people as Edward Bok, and 
other Poor Boys Who Became Famous. Lincoln in 
February follows easily, and with Washington can 
be used to turn attention to many books of the lives 
of great leaders of other times and other countries. 
St. Patrick’s Day in March, Arbor Day or Forestry 
Week, Easter in April, Music Week in May, can be 
in turn used with this theme in mind. World Good- 
will Day in May offers an appropriate finale, with a 
possible program in which the giving of certifcates 
or other honors earned in reading activities during 
the year can be made to carry out the idea of books 
as friends and peace-makers through understanding. 
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the present time, or to fail to supply him 
adequately with attractive books, robs him of 
much enjoyment that is rightfully his, but 


pike et 


more than this, makes him a victim, rather 
than a master of experience. 


Let the child have books. 
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